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political activity and enthusiasm in all levels of Russian society.
Like the first Soviets created during the Revolution of 1905, the
new ones were composed mainly of workers' (and soldiers') dep-
uties representing these popular currents. There was essentially
nothing undemocratic about a soviet. At first the Petrograd soviet
was dominated by the Socialist parties, the Mensheviks and the
Social-Revolutionaries. The Bolsheviks (the term "Communist"
was not yet in official use) constituted a small minority whose ideas
were originally somewhat vague. In its manifesto of March 27,
1917, the Soviet proclaimed its anti-imperialist program with an
appeal to all the peoples of the world: "The time has come to begin
a determined struggle against the thieving tendencies of the gov-
ernments . . . Democratic Russia will be no menace to freedom
and civilization."

In this manifesto there was a note of strong opposition to the
foreign policy of the Provisional Government. Alexander Keren-
sky, the only man from the "left" included in the first Provisional
Government, was also vice-president of the soviet. In one of his
first statements as a Minister, Kerensky took issue with the pro-
gram of his colleague, Pavel Milyukov, and demanded not only in-
dependence for Poland and Russian Armenia but also a renuncia-
tion of the claim to the Dardanelles and the adjoining area (con-
ceded by Britain to Russia in a secret agreement of 1915); instead,
he proposed international control of the Straits. His interview
with the correspondent of a London newspaper aroused great
interest in England, and the Russian Ambassador in London in-
quired of Milyukov whether "a reduction of Russian claims is to
be expected." Milyukov told the Ambassador to explain that such
an interpretation was incorrect; in a note to the Allied Govern-
ments of May i, 1917, Milyukov again stated that the Russian
Government was resolved not only to "continue the war until
complete victory" but also to "achieve the necessary guarantees,"
i.e., security against future attacks by territorial acquisitions from
the three enemy states. As these terms covered all former Russian
territorial claims, Milyukov's statement brought about the first
great crisis of the Provisional Government.

On May 15 the Petrograd soviet issued a new appeal in which
it stated that "a peace without annexations and indemnities is the
program to be agreed upon by the toilers of all nations, belligerent